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-Small'and Simple Cruisih 


THE POCKETSHIP 


FROM CHESAPEAKE LIGHT CRAFT 


worth. The fantasy always wins out over reality. 
Dealing with the boat and everything else needed 
for the weekend cruise seems to take more time than the 
cruise itself. Between watering, provisioning, fueling, 
pumping the head, logistics, transportation for the crew, 
getting everything aboard (how many trips in the 


C ruising boats are really more trouble than they're 
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by Dan Segal 


dinghy?), airing out, stowing, scrubbing down, not to 
mention the maintenance, repairs, worry, and who knows 
what else, most cruising-boat owners are exhausted before 
they ever leave the mooring. It's casier to stay home and 
watch the baseball game. 

And, despite the fact that the bigger the boat, the more 
trouble it is, no boat is ever big enough. It starts out with 


Above—The PocketShip is a small daysailer (14'10” LOD with a 75” beam) that is easy to build, trailerable, and a lot of fun on 


the water. 
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Her gaff-rigged mainsail and jib (a total of 148 sg ft of sail area) 
allow her captain plenty of options and give the little 
daysailer a lot of oomph under way. 


little things. Wouldn't full standing headroom be nice? 
How about a wet locker, a woodstove, a larger eating area? 
Before long, the list can grow to include a private owner's 
cabin, a second head, a second mortgage, and a second 
wardrobe to make packing casier. There's really no way 
to get ahead. 

Süll, cruising is about the most wonderful thing in the 
world. It seems the essence of our nomadic history. I 
remember, as a 12-year-old, setting out on a minuscule 
inland lake as owner and skipper of my own boat for the 
first üme. Even though the boat was tiny and the pond 
was so small you could swim across and back without think- 
ing twice about it, in my mind the adventure was the eguiv- 
alent of a schooner starting across the Southern Ocean. 
There is no freedom in life sweeter than setting out for 
an open destination with only the wind and your own 
skill to push you along. Cruising is truly glorious when it 
isn'ta pain in the neck. The key is in keeping it all under 
control. 


Achieving a Simple Design Is Not Simple 


Designer Dick Newick once pointed out that everyone 
wants a boat to combine three characteristics: speed, 
roominess, and low cost. He went on to say that only two 
of those three gualities are achievable in any one boat. 
You have to choose. Most of us don't choose wisely. That's 
why there are so many boats for sale. 

Bigger is not better. Its just bigger. Boats are neither 
houses nor hotels. Complicating things does not make 
them more usable. Simplicity is the essence of real case 
and relaxation. We don't cruise for the opulence of it. 

For physical comfort, we can go to a spa. We cruise for 
freedom, adventure, and the tranguility that comes from 
dearing our minds. The more often we get that feeling, the 
better. The more we insulate ourselves from the water, 
the longer it takes to achieve and the less profound it is. 

The best boat will be the one that gets used. The irony 
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is that many people think of cruising in very small boats 
as too encumbered. Cruising should be opportunistic, 
enabling one to go out and stay out should the whim or 
opportunity present itself. But cruising reguires enough 
food, clothing, and shelter—mostly shelter—to do that. 
This puts it somewhat at odds with simplicity. 

To make a cruising boat simple is one of the hardest 
tasks a designer faces. For instance, making a boat as light 
as possible means that components needed to drive the 
boat, such as sails, spars, sheets, and running gear, must 
be smaller. That allows for faster (and easier) rigging and 
unrigging, which can make trailering easier. Having the 
boat at home means that loading and prepping for a 
cruise can be done right in the driveway. And, lighter 
costs less; we pay for boats mostly by the pound. 

Lighter can also mean smaller. It usually means more 
spartan accommodations, less stowage and carrying 
capacity, and less ability to punch through a chop. It can 
mean less speed. But if well done, a very small and simple 
cruising boat can be dry, comfortable, adventurous— 
and give more pleasure than pain. 

The PocketShip, designed by John Harris of Chesa- 
peake Light Craft, isa case in point. Its an adjustment 
of the cruising-boat paradigm. The PocketShip is dryand 
storm-worthy. Accommodations include permanent dry 
storage and a head. With a tentin the cockpit, you'll have 
two spaces for sleeping and a stand-up galley. The boat 
can be hauled to interesting waterways at highway speeds; 
she can weather a storm out of harm's way on her trailer, 
get hosed out whenever needed, and can go without a 
tender. She's under way in minutes and, after a sail, can 


She's called PocketShip for good reason: She's tiny enough to 
be easily maneuvered on sea or land while being roomy 
enough for a weekend adventure. 
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JOHN HARRIS 


The arrangement shows a nice roomy cockpit for daysailing and an adeguate cabin for an occasional overnight. 


be packed up and ready to be on her way home in a few 
minutes more. 

The devil isin the details with all boats, but more so 
with tiny cruisers. Harris spent a lot of time cruising in 
other boats this size and smaller, so he understands what 
makes a simple cruiser work. 


PocketShip is 14'10” long, with a 6'3” beam, and a draft 
of 14” with the board up and 3'with it down. The proto- 
type has a trailer weight of about 800 Ibs including some 
120 Ibs of fixed ballast, plus another 50 or so in movable 
ballast. She's about the same length as a West Wight Potter 
(a popular 1950s crusing sloop), though with slightly less 


Left—Clever use of space provides storage, even in this mini-est of mini-cruisers. Righi— Stitch-and-glue construction makes this 
project accessible to the dedicated amateur while its size, details, and end product make it an attractive build for even the most 


discerning craftsman. 
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beam and afoot more draft with the board up. At almost 
twice the weight, she's also much higher sided. The free- 
board gives the PocketShip more volume. It also gives the 
feel of a larger boat simply by putting the crew up higher. 


Construction Details 


Although Harris drew her for his own use, stitch-and-glue 
plywood is what he knows and sells. Tm guessing that seli- 
ing plans and kits might have been in the back of his 
mind should the prototype prove successful. Certainly 
plywood is a suitable material for such a hull. For the sake 
of full disclosure, my wife, Judy, and I cruised a similar 
plywood 17//2-footer with a similar rig, albeit about twice 
the weight, for several years in the carly ”80s. 

Iypical of stitch-and-glue construction, the Pocket- 
Ship's hull has moderate deadrise that's fairly constant 
fore and aft. Untypically, she has a long keel that runs 
from forward of amidships all the way aft to her outboard- 
mounted rudder. This keel/skeg makes beaching and 
getting the boat on the trailer a little more difficult. And 
the boat won't sit upright when beached. But the keel 
allows the ballast to be lower so there can be relatively 
less of it. It also partly houses the centerboard trunk to 
make it less obtrusive, and adds to the lat- 
eral plane so the board can be smaller. In 
fact, the trunk mostly lives under the large 
bridge deck. Its noticeable when below, but 
out of the way. 

Harris built her in such a way as to min- 
imize intrusion into the accommodation. 
The boat is put together with epoxy fillets 
along the panel joins rather than stringers, 
so that the interior surfaces are smooth and 
there's little to hit your head on. There are 
floor timbers under the floorboards. These 


A great advantage of a boat of this size is its 
ability to be easily transported to and from 
favorite waterways, near or far. 
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Coziness is easily achieved in a boat 
of this size; roominess is not. Harris, 
who stands 61” tall, has thoughtfully 
put his experience in small cruisers to 
good use in adding comfort below. 


are critical storage arcasona 
small cruiser, and provide a place 
where bilgewater can collect. 

PocketShip is somewhat impos- 
ing on her trailer. She needs a step- 
ladder to get on deck. Once there, 
rigging is trivial. All the spars lash 
to the gallows for trailering. Her 
tabernacle is high and her mast 
short and fairly light. Since the 
gooseneck is permanentiy bolted 
to the tabernacle, the sail lives 
furled to boom, and the jib's ona 
roller, so getting the rig up is casy: 
you untie the lashing on the gal- 
lows and pull the cover off the 
sails; run the spinnaker halyard to the end of the bow- 
sprit, lift the mast enough to get some purchase, and haul 
it up with the halyard. Once the mast is up against the 
tension of the shrouds, you can attach the forestay, stow 
the halyard, fit the gaff gooseneck and three sail slides 
to the sail track, and things are ready to go. It takes less 
than five minutes. Once rigged, she needs a good, steep 
ramp and a pair of knee-high boots to push her off the 
trailer. 


Performance Under Way 


At 800 Ibs, this does not feel like a small boat. The crew 
does not have to be careful stepping aboard; she nods 
rather than lurches. The cockpit seats are wide and the 
footwell is narrow and shallow, with bulwark-like seat- 
backs. Its a cockpit designed as living space. With the 
boom level, high, and supported solidiy by tabernacle 
and gallows, it becomes a ridgepole for a simple cockpit 
tent. There's standing headroom in the companionway 
so that the generous bridge deck becomes the galley, and 
the seats are long and wide enough to sleep on. It would 
be easy enough to rig a table to fold off the gallows should 
anyone want to get fancy. And the seatbacks are high enough 
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for back support. The trick will be keeping the insects 
out. There are a couple of large lockers under the seats 
right aft. There's no provision for an engine; Harris uses 
a yuloh—a Chinese sculling oar—when the wind dies. 
Going forward is not easy. But mostly, crew shouldn't 
have to. If everything goes as planned, sail handling, anchor- 
ing, and other foredeck work can be handled from the 
cockpit, and much emergency work can be done from 


Although her short gaff rig limits her windward 
ability, she still provides a lot of good times for 
her cost. 


the companionway. That's both good and bad. 
Harris understands the critical importance of 
keeping the cabin of a small boat dry. The com- 
panionway hood and slide provide excellent 
cover and there's room under the boom for 
a companionway dodger to make up for the 
forward-slanting main bulkhead in keeping 
out the rain. Crew working from the compan- 
lonway have difficulty in helping to keep the 
cabin dry, but its a better compromise than 
having to make the journey to the foredeck. In 
smooth water, PocketShip accelerates with 
more alacrity than one would expect from her 
148 sg ft of sail area. She ghosts casily and tacks 
in 90 degrees. But it's critical to keep her mov- 
ing. The small board needs to be moving for- 
ward to create enough lift to keep from 
crabbing. From a beam reach on downwind, 
the centerboard can be raised altogether. In a 
pinch she can even make progress to windward 
after a fashion with the board up. 

That said, to keep a small boat like this 
moving in a chop takes more concentration, though not 
alot. You can't pinch her, and she's sensitive to fore-and- 
aft crew weight—not a big surprise. She displays a little 
lee helm in lighter air, a possible conseguence of the mast 
location, which is dictated by the cabin size. A chop slows 
her down to windward. And stronger puffs heel her cas- 
ily, and with some drama (though no danger). More sail 
area might be nice, as might more ballast. It would also 


Left—Imaginative access to storage increases her comfort and handiness. Right— Ergonomically, as these plans show, cruising in 


the PocketShip is a close relative to camping out. 


Lazarette 
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Whether sailing off for an afternoon or a weekend, the PocketShip is most satisfactory for close friends to enjoy. 


be tempting to tryan overlapping jib and a small mizzen. 
One of the nice things about a small kit-boat like this is 
thatyou can play with these things. Everyone gets to choose 
his or her own compromises. Yes, the mizzen will add to 
the rigging time. Yes, the added ballast makes trailering 
that much harder. And yes, I usually want to add more 
sail area. If1 had a PocketShip of my own, she would end 
up with a topsail. Although this is not in line with the 
simplification principle outlined earlier, it would be fun. 


Simple Comforts, Thoughtful Considerations 


John Harris has fine-tuned the art ofliving aboard a small 
cruiser. Setting up the cockpit is one example. The cabin 
of PocketShip is another. It's empty for maximum sprawl- 
ing space. There's dry storage for large, bulky gear such 
as bedding and a portable head located under the cock- 
pit. Other bulky items like trash and water can stow for- 
ward of the bulkhead that supports the mast. A very large 
pair of Dorade boxes are built into the foredeck, and are 
critical to keep the cabin from weeping with two people 
in solittle volume. 7d be tempted to add a couple more 
of these vents at the after end of the cabin. There's stand- 
ing room under the companionway dodger to change 
your pants. Floorboards keep the inevitable bilgewater 
below your bottom. The bilges are deep enough to replace 
the movable ballast with canned goods. They balance 
out the water, which is stowed forward. 

In my opinion, a single-burner alcohol mountaineer- 
ing stove is the best way to heat water. A big, fairly shal- 
low bucket of that water to wash off the day's salt is one 
of the sweetest things imaginable. A candle lamp hanging 


from a small hook heats the cabin on cold days. Its all 
lovely. 

To keep Harris's prototype inexpensive, he designed 
it to be relatively guick and easy to build. That makes it 
suitable for amateurs. Geoff Kerr, of Two Daughters 
Boatworks in Westford, Vermont, built the prototype hull 
and spars in 520 hours. Chesapeake Light Craft offers a 
partial kit for this boat, consisting of all the plywood com- 
ponents including the building jig, epoxy, fiberglass tape, 
ll pages of drawings, and a 280-page illustrated manual. 
If preferred, they'll sell just the drawings and the man- 
ual. 

At the risk of junking up the cabin, Vd add a few per- 
manent fixtures. The first would be a few large hooks 
placed right by the companionway on which to hang wet 
foulweather gear so it would just drain into the bilge and 
keep the cabin much drier. A couple of small cupboards 
high on the main bulkhead on either side of the com- 
panionway would keep small but important gear close at 
hand and organized, but out of the way. Cloth slots like 
those people buy to store shoes in can work for this as 
well. And some very thin stringer-ssupported plywood 
ScCreWwed against the hull would make for backrests with 
some give to them. Openings would allow for small soft 
stuff such as socks and long johns to be stowed behind 
them. 1f3”areleftat the top of these backrests, it makes 
a good, handy, shallow shelf. 

But there we go complicating things again. A 
Dan Segal is the former managing editor of The Small Boat Journal 
and of The Yacht magazine. 
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